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custom which limits the President to two terms regards the sub- 
stance and not the form, and under no circumstances will I be a 
candidate for, or accept another nomination." Mr. Abbott, perhaps 
through inadvertence, states the case thus : " Not long after Mr. 
Roosevelt's election to the Presidency in 1904, he announced that he 
would not be a candidate for a second consecutive term " (page 12). 
The apologetic bearing of the word which the reviewer has italicized 
on the nomination of 1912 is obvious. Twice Mr. Abbott speaks 
of Roosevelt as the " organizer " or " founder " of the Progressive 
party (pages xvii, 48). If "founding" a party means more than 
actually starting the machinery of it, this attributes to Roosevelt 
more than his due. He held conspicuously aloof for months from 
the organized Progressive movement. It is not technically accurate 
to speak of a member of Assembly as " an officeholder " (page 34). 
The speech on the " New Nationalism " was not delivered " during 
the Progressive campaign in 1912 " (page 115), but on August 31, 
1910, at Ossawatomie, Kansas. 

D. S. Muzzey. 

La Peninsule Balkanique: Geographie Humaine. By Jovan 
Cvijic. Paris, Colin, 1918. — viii, 530 pp. 

This book is an interesting example of new methods, one may 
almost say a new method, in anthropogeography. The reviewer 
notes the departure from the lines laid down by Ratzel and will 
indicate the novel features of the author's work in summarizing the 
contents. Entirely apart, however, from the interest of the book as 
a contribution to methodology, it is of first-rate importance to every 
one interested in the Balkan peninsula, whether his interest be that 
of the professional geographer, of the historian, of the statesman or 
of the man of affairs.. To the student of contemporary Balkan 
problems the book is a library in itself. Certain limitations on its 
value will be noted below. It is enough to say here that no other 
work on the Balkan peninsula, at least none written in any language 
of western Europe, approaches it in richness of contents. 

The book is based on lectures delivered at the Sorbonne in the 
years 1917 and 1918, but its origin may be traced back many years to 
the work which the author, professor of geography in the University 
of Belgrade, carried on in the class-room and in the field. From 
1883 to 1915, Professor Cvijic tells us, he traveled every year in the 
Slavic parts of the peninsula. The material which he presents is 
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therefore derived in large part from personal observations on the 
spot. The book differs from its predecessors, however, not merely in 
the amount of time spent and the extent of ground traversed in 
preparing it. The author, as has already been intimated, has a new 
conception of the function of the geographer and sees on the ground 
which other observers have traversed some things which they have 
not seen. 

His departure from the beaten track becomes obvious as the 
reader progresses in the book. The first few chapters, covering the 
geographic environment and summarizing the physical features of 
the peninsula, follow the lines of old-fashioned geography. These 
chapters are, however, merely an introduction to detailed studies of 
man in the peninsula. With reference both to geography and to 
history, the author analyzes the zones of civilization in the Balkans 
and studies the migrations of the peoples. He then rises another 
step above the ground and surveys his field from the standpoint of 
the ethnographer and sociologist. He considers the distribution of 
nationalities, the forms of land tenure and modes of livelihood, the 
types of houses and of house- grouping in towns and villages. 

In the second part of the book, which forms about one-half of the 
whole, the author again advances his point of view and becomes a 
psychologist. He restricts his studies at this point to the South 
Slavs, whom he knows best of the Balkan peoples, — so intimately, he 
believes, that he can look into their minds and analyze and interpret 
for us what he finds there. He aims to tell us how these people 
differ among themselves in their mental habits, what are their char- 
acteristic virtues and faults; and he seeks not only to describe but 
also to explain their psychical character. He presents the results 
of his studies in the framework of a classification which distinguishes 
four main types of South Slavs : the Dinaric, the Central, the East- 
ern Balkanic and the Pannonic. To resolve each type into its vari- 
eties he pushes his analysis further and presents altogether a score or 
more of distinct psychic groups among the South Slavs. 

This sketch of the plan of the book indicates, without the need of 
argument, the difficulty of the task which the author has under- 
taken. To solve all the problems which the book raises is, humanly 
speaking, impossible. Are the problems worth study? Has the 
author made progress toward their solution ? These are the practical 
questions which must be kept in mind in judging the work; and to 
both of them the answer must be affirmative. 

A good example of the author's method appears early in the book, 
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in the chapters on internal migrations. He distinguishes the great 
migrations of the early Middle Ages and the movements incident to 
military conquest from the streams of people which have been mov- 
ing recurrently in the peninsula through most of its history and 
coins a special word, " metanastasic " (from the Greek word mean- 
ing to change place), to characterize these streams. He finds in his- 
torical documents insufficient information respecting these movements, 
which have not risen to the rank of political events, but which, not- 
withstanding, obviously explain the present distribution of peoples 
in the Balkans. He has looked, therefore, to private tradition, which 
is of course carefully cherished in societies with a strong patriarchal 
cast, to the history of family names, to the study of dialects, of folk- 
lore, of customs and ceremonies. For twenty years past studies along 
this line have been carried on by many collaborators working under 
the direction of the Institute of Geography of the Institute of Bel- 
grade. A map has been constructed showing the origin of each 
family in almost all the villages of Serbia, and the author believes 
that the origin of most of the families of the central and western 
parts of the peninsula has been determined. 

Similar methods of patient and detailed investigation have marked 
the author's study of the psychic characteristics of the South Slavs. 
In this part of his work he has obtained comparatively little in the 
form of direct results from history or from physical anthropology 
and has depended mainly on his personal observation. An illustra- 
tion of the reasoned plan underlying his field work appears in the 
account of his method of " psychic sections ". In any region, ob- 
viously, the contrast of mental characteristics must be greatest along 
some one line, and an observer following that direction will be most 
likely to appreciate the graduations of difference. " In a ' psychic 
section ' from the Adriatic to the Balkans," he says, " one notes very 
clearly the differences which exist between the population of the 
Bocca di Cattaro and the Shopi in the neighborhood of Pirot and of 
Sofia. But between these extreme points there are less perceptible 
differences, for example between the population of the Bocca di Cat- 
taro and the Montenegrin tribes, between these and the populations 
of the Brda, of the Rashka, of the Shumadija etc." So in the west 
he has made his " psychic sections " from the Adriatic to the valley 
of the Morava-Vardar, while in the Balkans proper he has followed 
the north and south direction. 

The variety and detail of the book forbid any attempt to sum- 
marize its conclusions here. Attention may be called, however, to 
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the effective combination in the author of a remarkably extensive 
knowledge of local detail with the sound reason and broad view of 
the trained scientist. He is at his best in handling social problems, 
such, for example, as those raised by the mixture of Slavic and 
Aromounian elements in some of the villages of western Macedonia 
(page 398). The book is full of digested information and thought- 
ful speculation on similar cases of complex mixtures in Balkan 
society. In his broader generalizations the author is less concrete 
and on that account less convincing. For example, in the sketch of 
the psychic character of the Dinaric type (page 282) we are told 
that the Dinarics have acute intelligence and lively sensibility, that 
they respond more quickly to moral than to material motives, that 
they are passionate and devoted, that they combine with their vigor- 
ous idealism a profound faith in their future and a determination 
to avenge the battle of Kossovo, which marked the fall of inde- 
pendent Serbia etc. These descriptions of psychic characteristics of 
the main types and of their varieties run to great length in the latter 
part of the book. Parts of them are based on matters of fact which 
the reader can accept because he can understand and verify them, 
such as physical environment, economic occupation, land tenure, 
social institutions and the like. But many of the psychic traits ap- 
pear unrelated to external conditions, and the skeptical reader can- 
not help questioning their existence as realities outside the mind of 
the author. 

Even the least favorable judgment on Professor Cvijic's contribu- 
tion in the field of psychic traits will concede that the book is of 
the greatest value. Even the most favorable judgment must con- 
cede that the author is biased by his patriotic sympathies. He is 
a first-rate scientist, and he is a man of unquestioned mental, in- 
tegrity; those who had to do with him at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference have the greatest admiration for his honesty and candor. 
Yet he would have to be more than man, writing on the peoples of 
the Balkans during the World War, to be impartial not only in 
matters of fact but also in matters of opinion. The book is not a 
work of propaganda. The reviewer has not noticed a single instance 
of the distortion of fact to further the Serbian cause. Even the eth- 
nographic map, in which nationalistic prejudices inevitably come to 
the surface, would need to be rectified only in minor respects to 
accord entirely with the reviewer's information on the distribution 
of peoples in the Balkans. Yet the author is a Serb and a good 
patriot. He cannot writ of Bulgarians and Albanians with the 
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sympathetic understanding which inspires his work when he writes 
about Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. He cannot discuss the problems 
of Macedonia or of the Shopi except from the Serbian point of 
view — not that he deliberately chooses to do so, but because he cannot 
help himself. The sensible reader will understand this and will not 
be misled; and for so good a book, coming under the conditions of 
the present, he will be grateful. 

Clive Day. 
Yale University. 

The European Commonwealth. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1918. — xi, 370 pp. 

One of the most regrettable features of American public life is 
the complete absence from Congress of men with specialized political 
knowledge, particularly knowledge of foreign affairs. Few senators, 
it is safe to say, had heard of many of the territories and issues in- 
volved in the Peace Treaty until the newspapers, reviews and dis- 
sentient experts showed that there was material for controversy ; and 
some of the speeches which have drawn most applause from the 
galleries in the Capitol have been based upon the knowledge of a 
mediocre college undergraduate, increased by resort to a couple of 
war books and the Encyclopedia Britannica and presented with the 
argumentative skill of the average lawyer. That this is literally true 
will be evident to anyone with sufficient leisure to read the speeches 
in the Senate debate. Secretary Lansing apparently recognized this, 
for the press reports of his testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations indicate that he anticipated that only Mr. 
Knox and Mr. Lodge would really understand the treaty and that 
the latter's " position would become purely political and therefore 
ineffective." 

But even conceding that Mr. Lansing might have mentioned 
several other names, it remains true that members of Congress, 
speaking broadly, do not write books; if they wrote them according 
to the plan of the author of The European Commonwealth, it is 
doubtful whether they could be published in the United States. Mr. 
Marriott, who is a Fellow of Worcester College, the author of a 
number of well-known volumes on history and politics and a mem- 
ber of Parliament for the City of Oxford, prepared the material 
contained in his latest book for the English reviews during the four 
years of the war, and the chapters, he tells us, are selected from a 



